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NOSTALGIA, OR HOME SICKNESS. 


{Tis disease is rarely seen in civil life. In the camp of the soldier, 
especially among new recruits who find themselves suddenly transported 
to a foreign country, it constitutes one of the diseases which, combined, 
often do more execution, and are more to be dreaded, than the arms 
of the enemy. In European armies, it has been known to prevail so 
extensively as to call for the most rigorous measures to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the thoughts of home and kindred from being brought up in the 
minds of the soldiers. ‘That cases of it were found in our army, during 
its late campaign in Mexico, is not, therefore, to be wondered at. It 
is presumed they were not very common, in any portion of it, as the only 
notice we have seen of such cases is in the following extract, which is 
made from Dr. W. G. Proctor’s account of the diseases of the arm 
on the Rio Grande, and only eight of his cases were sent to the hospital. 
Dr. P. was Hospital Steward to the Louisville Legion, and the account 
referred to is part of the dissertation submitted by him for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine in the University of Louisville, the whole of which 
is published in the Western Medical Journal.] 


Another group of nervous disorders, differing very widely from the 
preceding neuralgia or nervous irritation, is melancholia, a general disorder 
of the whole nervous system ; of nostalgia, one of its varieties, I have now 
to speak. 

Of the predisposing and exciting causes of nervous derangement 
enough has already been said, but I must here repeat, that previous 
habits, mental developments, great domesticity, mental and physical iner- 
tia, temperament, masturbation, &c., are probably the most common pre- 
disposing causes of this special form of these disorders; the exciting 
were generally previous diseases, disappointment, &c. 

The treatment is preventive and palliative. I do not now remember a 
single recovery from this disease, after it had become thoroughly de- 
veloped. The best preventive to this disease was exercise, mental or 
physical; the mind is most prone to melancholy when unoccupied by 
any sort of exertion. The disease was always most rife when we had 
been encamped for a considerable length of time in one position, and 
when the soldiers were permitted to remain in idleness: this disease was 
manifesting itself to a fearful extent in a company of young country- 
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men, who had been for several weeks encamped in one position and 
permitted to remain idle. A long march entirely destroyed the tendency, 
which did not recur until the same circumstances developed it. 

Mental emotions had also great effect upon the disease. If the mind 
can be roused into action, the disease may be considered cured. An 
example of this is shown in the following case:—T. B. F., a young man 
of sensitive feeling, had been for several days affected with the premoni- 
tory symptoms, great taciturnity, unless on matters pertaining to his re- 


turning home, disinclination to association, sadness, &c. On applying | 


to the surgeon for a discharge, he was reprimanded in a caustic man- 
ner, which aroused his pride and anger ; he left the tent, and from that 
time no more was heard of Mr. F.’s inability to do his duty as a soldier. 

This treatment will not answer in more advanced stages, as was 
evident in the case of F.S. Stimulated by the happy result in the 
preceding case, the same treatment was tried in one more advanced, but 
this was as near proving fatal as the preceding had been fortunate ; the 
patient sank, as if stunned by electricity, and did not again arise from 
his bed until a discharge was procured for and presented to him. This 
seemed to act like a charm—in half an hour he was making active pre- 
parations for his departure, and a few hours saw him cheerfully on his 
way home. I. B., upon receiving a final refusal upon an application 
to be discharged, was seized with symptoms of palpitation of the heart, 
which terminated his life in a few hours. 

The following case will probably present, as well as a more extended 
description, the rapidity and irremediability of the disease. J. P., a 
young man of good constitution and habits, was attacked with tolerably 
violent diarrhoea ; this yielded to the ordinary remedies. Melancholic 
symptoms, soon running into nostalgia, supervened ; he ceased to notice 
surrounding objects, lay apparently comatose ; when aroused and _stimu- 
lated to conversation, he always spoke of home, held conversation with 
his relatives, muttered disconnected sentences, generally about domestic 
affairs, such as calling dogs, driving hogs, talking to children, &c. There 
were present no other symptoms of cerebral inflammation, no preterna- 
tural heat about the head, no flushing of the face; pulse soft, weak and 
slow ; the tongue was clean; and, in short, there was no indication for 
any sort of treatment, except the condition of the mind which J have 
already described. ‘There was a relaxation of the sphincters for twenty- 
four hours previous to dissolution. Symptoms of cerebral inflammation are 
frequently seen ; these demand blisters along the spine and the nape 
of the neck ; this treatment was followed by good results in two or three 
cases in which inflammation of the brain was suspected. This disease 
is sometimes considered to depend entirely upon cerebral inflammation ; 


if it does, the symptoms in the majority of cases are not to be discovered 
by the common practitioner. 
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HEREDITARY PREDISPOSITION. 


BY T. L. OGIER, M.D., OF CHARLESTON, S. CAROLINA. 


By hereditary predisposition, we mean a congenital peculiarity in the 
structure or form of one or more organs of an individual, derived from 
his parent—rendering him peculiarly liable to certain diseases. The 
frequent transmission of external form and features, from parents to 
children, is a fact well known, and has come under the observation of 
every one; and this resemblance of the offspring to the parent, not 
confining itself to the external form, exists often in many important in- 
ternal organs, and not unfrequently in the entire organic structure. If, 
then, an individual be affected with a disease arising from some organic 
defect or peculiarity, the offspring of that individual inheriting the same 
organic structure, will be liable to the same organic disease ; and thus are 
diseases perpetuated from generation to generation ; and it is in this way 
that im our domestic animals, we have constant varieties springing into 
existence. Pritchard relates an instance of a new breed of sheep, arising 
from a lamb having been born with exceedingly short legs. ‘“ He was 
carefully preserved and bred from, and many of his lambs inherited his 
deformity—these were selected and bred together, until an entire new 
breed of sheep was produced, called the otter breed, from their having 
all very short legs, with the ordinary long bodies of common sheep. 
They are considered valuable, on account of their deformity not allowing 
them to get over fences, and enabling them to be more easily kept.” 
The frequent occurrence of these varieties in animals, affecting the bones, 
color of the skin, the length and texture of the hair, &c., has caused 
some naturalists to consider the different races of man to have been pro- 
duced in like manner. 

The diseases arising most commonly from hereditary predisposition, are 
scrofula, consumption, gout, insanity, asthma, angina pectoris, epilepsy, apo- 
plexy, amaurosis and cancer. These by many authors are called hereditary 
diseases ; but as this term is not exactly correct as applied to them, it 
would be as well here to draw a distinction between hereditary disease 
and hereditary predisposition. There are cases in which the disease 
seems to have been transmitted directly from the parent to the fcetus, 
as in an instance related by Mr. Hey, of a child having been born with 
syphilis, whose mother had never been diseased in the genital organs, but 
had contracted the disease in the nipples during a previous confinement, 
by an infected nurse drawing them—the disease Se pina been eradicat- 
ed from the system of the mother, and when the second child was born 
it was found diseased. Dr. Jos. Brown, also, relates his having found 
tubercles in the lungs of still-born infants, whose parents were consump- 
tive. These, then, are cases where the disease may be called hereditary 
—where the embryo may be supposed to have received a morbific prin- 
ciple, or the seeds of disease, with the principle of life, or commence- 
ment of its existence. The child here, if born alive, has the disease 
already developed. In hereditary predisposition, the child is born 
healthy, and frequently is not affected by disease until a late period of its 
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12 Hereditary Predisposition. 


life. Scrofula generally appears early in life; consumption about pu- 
berty ; gout after puberty ; amaurosis and cancer, especially in females, 
ater in life, generally about or soon after the cessation of the menses. 

We sometimes see an individual inheriting the constitutional tendenc 
_ to disease of the parent, pass through life without ever being affected, 
and yet beget children who die of the old disease of the grand parent, 
Thus in scrofula and consumption, we often see the disease pass over 
one generation and re-appear in the next. It seems necessary, therefore, 
in many cases, that there should be some exciting cause to develop the 
disease to which a predisposition already exists, which cause would pro- 
bably produce no effect upon an individual in whom there was not a like 
predisposition. Certain changes in the system causing excitement in 
organs remote from those predisposed to disease, sometimes prevent its 
development. Beer mentions a family in which the females, even to the 
third generation, became completely and incurably amaurotic ; but seve- 
ral of the sisters became pregnant and bore children ; and all of these 
escaped. ‘The constant irritation or excitement of the uterus, acting as a 
counter-irritation to the affection in the retina, seems here to have been 
the cause of exemption. 

Although many cases of hereditary predisposition require some excit- 
ing cause to produce disease, there are instances where the predisposition 
exists in organs whose mere development, in common with other parts 
of the body, necessarily produces disease. As in individuals with malfor- 
mation of the ribs and sternum, when puberty approaches, and the or- 
gans, particularly those of the chest, expand, the lungs and heart are 
pressed upon by the surrounding hard walls, their development is im- 
peded, and disease necessarily results. Another instance of this kind, 
which we not unfrequently meet with, is phymosis from congenital mal- 
formation of the prepuce. The opening in the foreskin is extremely 
small, but still large enough to allow the urine free passage during the 
early part of life—but later, as puberty advances and the glans penis is 
developed, and the secretions become more abundant, the preputial orifice 
is too small to allow them free passage, becomes irritated, and, if not soon 
relieved, a violent inflammation of the whole penis is the result, which 
is only to be cured by dilating the opening in the prepuce, or by circum- 
cision. We have seen as severe cases of phymosis arising from this 
cause, as from gonorrhoea or syphilis. 

It is supposed by some naturalists, that only congenital varieties or pe- 
culiarities of structure are transmissible, and therefore, that no individual 
can inherit an infirmity or tendency to disease, whose parent or grand 
parent was not born with the same infirmity. 

Dr. Pritchard has laid it down as a law of nature, that connate va- 
rieties of structure are apt to appear in the progeny ; but changes 
duced by external causes, terminate with the individual, and have no 
influence on his descendants. This is no doubt correct as applied to the 
majority of cases, but there are many exceptions to it in the transmission 
of tendency to diseases. We see scrofula and consumption often pro- 
duced in inhabitants of warm, residing in cold climates, from external 
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causes alone ; and Brewn and Wall assert that children born of such 
parents are very liable to die of the same diseases, or as much so as when 
the disease of the parent is inherited. 

Combe thinks that the offspring is influenced by the state of the pa- 
rents at the time when existence is commenced in the embryon, that it 
is not necessary that there sheuld be any organic derangement to affect 
the offspring, but that a mere temporary exeitement of certain organs, 
of the brain, for example, of the parent, at the time when the child is 
begotten, will produce corresponding results ia the brain of the child— 
and it is owing to this fact, he maintains, that children of the same 
parents vary so much in intellectual powers. Children born early in life, 
he thinks, have less intelligence and more physical strength, than children 
of the same parents born at a later period; because in men, the animal 
faculties are most active early in life, and the intellectual later. If it 
was clearly established that the first children were the least mtelligent, 
this would eertainly be an ingenious way of accounting for it; but this 
cannot, we think, be proved. On the contrary, we often see children 
begotten by fathers in their young days, excelling, intellectually,. children 
of the same father born at a much later period of his life. 

We do not believe that a mere temporary excitement of an organ 
in the parent, will be transmitted to the offspring ; but it is very possible. 
when this excitement of an organ is continued until its structure ts altered, 
as in accidental consumption, scrofula or insanity, that the peculiarity 
may be transmitted, and thus a disease originating entirely from external 
causes, be continued to successive generations by hereditary predisposition. 
A very interesting question connected with this subject, is the following : 
Does the offspring derive its character morally and physically from the 
father or mother, er equally from both? From many facts observed 
among animals, it appears to us that the peculiarities of the father, more 
frequently than those of the mother, are shown in the progeny. In the 
mule, for instance, we have the head, long ears, and general appearance 
of the ass strongly marked, the size only being like the mare ; whilst 
the bardeau, or offspring of the stallion and ass, is said to resemble most 
the horse, and has shori ears. Black rams are said almost certainly to 
beget black lambs, and are, therefore, not generally allowed to exist in 
flocks of sheep. 

A still more remarkable instance of the peculiarities of the male 
being transmitted to the offspring, is the following :—A farmer in the 
west of Pennsylvania, fond of trying experiments for the improvement 
of his cattle, thought his breed of cows would be very much improved by 
crossing them with the buffalo. He accordingly procured a buffalo bull, 
and had his best and largest cows covered by him. They conceived, 
became pregnant, and went the usual length of time, but when parturi- 
tion came on, they all died in labor, in consequence of the large heads 
of the buffalo’s calves being unable to pass through the pelvis of the 
cows. The cross breed was afterwards obtained by putting the com- 
mon bull to the buffalo cow ; but the progeny have resembled the com- 
mon cow more than the buffalo, 
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According to the present generally-received notions of conception and 
generation, that the ovum and all the parts going to produce the foetus 


are furnished by the female, and that the male semen acts only as a) 


stimulus or vivifying principle to this ready-formed matter ; how is it that 


the offspring ever resembles the father? Yet this is not only true in} 
the instances above mentioned, but the male has been known not only: 
to produce his likeness in his own progeny, but to influence children not 
yet conceived, and to be begotten by another father. Huit relates the’ 
following well-authenticated experiment, made in the zoological garden | 
of London. A common mare was put to a quagga, conceived, and had | 
a colt striped like the father and otherwise resembling him. She was | 
then taken away and put to a common stallion ; conception again took | 


— and in due time a colt was born; but this colt was also striped 
ike the quagga, her first husband. 

It is also stated that if a young pointer slut be lined, and have pups 
for the first time by a poodle dog, and the next season be put to a tho- 
rough-bred pointer like herself, some of the pups from this latter union 
will have long hair and resemble the poodle who was the father of her 
first litter. 

These curious facts in generation cannot, we think, be satisfactorily 
explained by any of the present theories of generation. 


Although the offspring most generally resembles the father, yet it | 
often bears a strong likeness to the mother, and almost always resembles 
her in some of its parts. Therefore, to produce a perfect animal, Huit | 


thinks that the mare should be as carefully selected as the stallion, in 
which case the colt never fails to be good; and Combe, in his chapter 
on hereditary qualities, says, “ I am not acquainted with a single instance 
in which the moral and intellectual organs predominated in size in both 
father and mother, in which all the children born of them, did not 
partake of a moral and intellectual character, differing slightly in de- 
grees of excellence, one from another, but all presenting a decided pre- 
dominance of the human over the animal faculties. If we have, then, a 
peculiar development in both father and mother, the offspring will almost 
certainly inherit the peculiarity. If the peculiarity exist only in the fa- 
ther, it is still very apt to inherit it; but if it be only in the mother, it 
may be transmitted to the offspring, but with no very great certainty.” 
The great French general, Napoleon, seems to have resulted from a 
union of this kind, where both parents had particular qualities equally 
developed. Sir Walter Scott says, “the father of Napoleon possessed 
a handsome person, a talent for eloquence, and a vivacity of intellect, 


which he transmitted to his son. It was in the midst of civil discord, | 
fights and skirmishes, that Charles Bonapart married Letitia Ramollini, — 
one of the most beautiful women of the Island, and possessed of a great 


deal of firmness of character. She partook of all the dangers of her 
husband during the years of civil war, and is said to have accompanied 


him on horseback on some military expeditions during her pregnancy with © 


the future Emperor.” 


The mother has perhaps more influence in forming the future character 
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of the child than the father; for the offspring may inherit certain traits 


© of character from him, yet it is taught, both by precept and example, 


early in life, almost exclusively by the mother, and the inherited qualities 
are exercised and developed or allowed to lie dormant, according to the 
condition of the qualities in the maternal teacher. Hence it is, that we 
see pious and well-educated females, mothers of a large proportion of dis- 
tinguished men. Washington, according to his biographers, is an example 
of the effect of female education ; an excellent and cultivated woman her- 


© self, Mrs. Washington is said to have devoted herself to the cultivation of 


that high moral character which marked all the actions of her distinguished 
son. Lafayette was also left entirely to the care of his mother ; his 
father, a distinguished colonel in the French army, having been killed 
at the head of his regiment in Germany, before the future hero was born. 

For the improvement of mankind, therefore, it is undoubtedly of the 
greatest importance, that females should be well educated, that their 
good qualities may be transmitted to their offspring ; or when this does 
not happen, that they may, by their teaching, correct many evil propen- 
sities inherited from the father—in either case the progeny would be 
improved. 

As regards the practical application of our knowledge of hereditary 
predisposition, we think it may be usefully applied to many cases of dis- 
ease, which come under our treatment. Some of these diseases, we know, 
require an exciting cause to develop them; and knowing these causes, 
we have it in our power frequently to avoid or correct them. ‘To the 
scrofulous, for instance, we would prescribe a mild climate, warm clothing, 
and nutritious and invigorating diet. To the gouty, rigid temperance, regular 
exercise, &c. ; and so on in many other diseases, depending upon exciting 
causes, And even in some of those cases which become developed with- 
out the aid of any external cause, we may remedy the defect in early 
life, and thus prevent future disease, as in malformation of the prepuce 
by a simple incision, and in the deformity of the ribs and sternum, called 
pigeon-breast, by mechanical pressure.— Charleston Med. Journal. 


CASE OF SPONTANEOUS RUPTURE OF THE UTERUS BEFORE LABOR. 


BY THOMAS F. BROWNBILL, ESQ., SURGEON TO THE SALFORD WORKHOUSE. 


M. A. G , aged 28 years, was of rather short stature, well pro- 
portioned, and had a healthy appearance. She had been married about 
eight years. In ten months subsequent to marriage, after an ordinary 
labor of about nine hours’ duration, she gave birth to a full-grown female 
child, which lived about four months. Soon after labor, which I under- 
stand was quite natural, she was seized with convulsions, followed by 
delirium, &c., which, continuing for a week or ten days, subsequently 
resulted in. an attack of puerperal mania, for which she was afterwards 
admitted into the Manchester Workhouse. Here she remained about 
two months, and, as no improvement had taken place, was then sent to 
Lancaster Asylum, whence, having been confined seven or eight months, 
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she was discharged cured ; and from that uatil a recent period had ens 
joyed uninterrupted good health. Having been separated from her 
husband during most of the time since her last confinement, she again 


became pregnant, and was admitted into the Salford Workhouse on the 
4th of November last, in order to lie in. She stated that, in the begin« ” 


ning of the seventh month of gestation, whilst hanging out some clothes, 


she received a fall, which shook her violently, but did not cause her, | 
either then or afterwards, any particular pain. On the 20th of Novem-_ 


ber, at 6, A. M., after having passed a restless night, with occasional 
slight uterine pains, she began to vomit. This was followed by several 
pretty strong pains, during one of which she experienced (to use her own 
expression) a severe crack in the back, with a feeling of something sud- 
denly giving way in her inside, which was immediately followed by a 
discharge of liquor amnii from the vagina. ‘The midwife (an intelligent 
and experienced person) was accordingly sent for, and was soon in at- 
tendance. She found, upon examination, the os uteri nearly closed, hard, 
and incapable of admitting the point of the finger. There was a slight 
discharge, of a dark-brown color, from the vagina; the patient had 


vomited the contents of the stomach; and the pains had altogether sub-— 
sided. Under these circumstances, she left her, and found, on her re- 7 
turn, at 3, P. M., she had had no pain during her absence. The os | 
uteri was lower down, and more yielding, though not in the least dilated, | 
and a slight discharge of water, tinged with blood, escaped whilst making — 


the examination. She had not slept nor felt the motion of the child 
since soon after the membrane broke. A dose of castor oil was now 
ordered. On visiting her the following evening, at 9, P. M., at the 
request of Mr. Roberts, the governor of the workhouse, I found the 
oil had been rejected by the stomach, and the vomiting had more or 
less continued to the present time, the matter at first being of a greenish 


yellow, and afterwards of a chocolate color. Labor had not in the least | 


progressed, the os uteri remaining as before, if anything more contracted. 
She had no pains ; complained of being weak and poorly ; and although 
several opiates had at short intervals been administered, she had as yet 
not slept; and with a feeble pulse. Her countenance now began to as- 
sume an anxious expression. 

Nov. 22d.—About 11, A. M., she began to doze for short periods, 
but this state soon gave way to extreme restlessness, almost incessantly 
requiring her position to be altered. She now complained of severe 

n in the middle of her back, and her pulse was evidently sinking. 


etween 1 and 2 o’clock, her breathing became laborious ; her finger-nails | 


had turned livid ; continued gasping ensued ; and in this state she died. 


The body was inspected twenty-four hours after death, in the pre- 
sence of several medical friends, and Mr. Roberts the governor. ‘The | 
abdomen was found to contain a large quantity (about two pints) of | 
dark-colored, uncoagulated blood, probably diluted with a portion of the 
liquor amnii ; and this being partially removed, the first object that pre- 
sented itself, entirely excluded from the womb, and partially covered by | 
the omentum and small intestines, was a full-grown male child, that had 
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evidently been dead several days, the first stage of putrefaction having 
commenced. On partially removing the child, which lay with its left 
shoulder to the womb, a large rupture of this organ was observed, ex- 
tending from the centre of the fundus, posteriorly, along its whole length 
as far as the os uteri, having only a narrow rim surrounding it, and 
through which the child had escaped into the cavity of the abdomen. 
The length of the opening was about seven inches, and the uterus, 
which seemed perfectly healthy, was well contracted over the firmly 
adherent placenta. 

In the above unfortunate case there are several points worthy of 
general notice, and which are of peculiar interest to the obstetrician. 
The patient was at the end of her calculation, and had a well-formed 
pelvis. ‘The child was full grown, of average size, also well formed, 
and there existed between the two no disparity which would prevent the 
one easily passmg through the other, supposing the presentation to be 
natural. From the time she first began to complain, up to her death, 
there was not the slightest pressure downwards ; the os uteri was not at 
all dilated, and it firmly resisted the introduction of the finger-point, 
which effectually prevented my ascertaining the presentation of the 
child ; nor was there any particular point or bulging perceptible in any 
yart surrounding the os uteri, by which I could recognize its position. 

he os uteri projected downward a little way into the vagina, and above 
it seemed to lead to an unobliterated cervix. Notwithstanding this state 
of things, from the total absence, since the first commencement, of any- 
thing like strong or bearing-down labor pains, even at the time the wa- 
ters escaped, it never occurred to me that the uterus had probably rup- 
tured, which fact I first discovered at the post-mortem examination. The 
cause of the rupture is involved in much obscurity. She had not over- 
exerted herself, nor had she received any bodily injury since the time she 
fell; and the shake the fall occasioned was not followed by any sore- 
ness or other inconvenience. ‘Towards the end of gestation she was 
often low spirited, and entertained a presentiment, to which she often 
gave expression, that she should not survive the birth of her child. 
There was no softening of structure in the uterus, nor any indication of 
previous inflammation. The surrounding soft parts were healthy. ‘The 
usual predisposing and exciting causes were all absent. Even supposing 
there were malposition of the foetus, that the wall of the uterus should 
be endangered from‘such trivial pains seems surprising. ‘The. case alto- 
gether is remarkable, and it presents an instance of the least frequent 
form, as I believe, of this lesion—viz., the longitudinal rupture of this 
organ, extending from the centre of the fundus, posteriorly, in a straight 
direction, to within half an inch of the posterior margin of the os uter!.— 
London Lancet. 
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POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION OF THE BODY OF THE LATE DR. 
: J. A. ALLEN, OF VERMONT. 


[Tue following notes were accidentally omitted, at the conclusion of the 
biographical sketch of Dr. Allen, in the 23d number of the last volume 
of the Journal.] 


Post-mortem examination, made by M. Goldsmith, M.D., Professor of 
Surgery in the Castleton Medical College, February 4th, 1848, in pre- 
sence of many of the physicians of Middlebury and vicinity. Number 
of hours after death, fifty-five. 

Head.—Chronic thickening of the dura mater in left temporal fossa, 
without adhesions. A few old adhesions along the longitudinal sinus. 
Adhesions over the petrous portion of the left temporal bone. A little 
serous fluid under the arachnoid membrane (not enough to be considered 
as a pathological change). Cerebellum healthy, the substance slightly 
congested. * A very little serum in the ventricles. Slight softening of 
the left side of the cerebrum, with firm old adhesions over the petrous 
portion of the left temporal bone. The cerebrum at this point indurated 
—almost cartilaginous. The dura mater at this point adherent and 
thickened (nearly one quarter of an inch thick). Caries of the whole 

. petrous portion of the left temporal bone, excepting the posterior surface. 
The petrous portion excavated. The mastoid portion, also, a mere shell ; 
the excavations communicating, and containing about an ounce of pus. 

Thorax.—Old pleuritic adhesions of the whole of both lungs. Slight 
tubercular infiltration of the apex of both lungs. A small old abscess 
in the apex of the left lung. The heart normal in size and appearance. 

Abdomen.—The liver healthy ; adhesions, not extensive. ‘The blad- 
der filled with bloody urine and mucus. The tissue of the bladder soft- 
ened. Hemorrhagic spots extensive under the mucous surface. Prostate 
gland enlarged. Kidneys nearly natural—a little granular, and a little 
motley on the surface. A small quantity of muco-purulent matter in the 
ureters. Intussusception of the small intestines, the invaginated portion 
exhibiting slight inflammatory congestion. 


A SCIRRHOUS TUMOR OF THE MAMMARY GLAND, TERMINATING 
FATALLY FROM THE APPLICATION OF A CAUSTIC PLASTER. 


E {Communicated for the Boston Medica) and Surgica) Journal.) : 


1 was consulted by Mrs. White, aged 30, in April, 1846, in relation to 
a tumor upon the right mammary gland, which had been of three years’ 
standing, and had at that time become painful and was increasing rapidly 
in size, her general health becoming somewhat impaired also. There 
were shooting pains of a lancinating character, extending into the axilla 
and region of the clavicle. The tumor was hard, ragged, and tender 
to the touch, the skin corrugated and somewhat discolored, approach- 
ing towards a state of ulceration. After a careful examination, t ndvised 
the removal of the diseased breast, assuring her at the same time that 
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this afforded her the only chance for a cure. She thought, however, 
that she could not submit to an operation by the knife, giving the pre- 
ference to some caustic application. 1 cautioned her against permitting 
any application being made to the tumor that might convert it into an 
open ulcer, as thereby all the symptoms would become aggravated, and 
a fatal termination hastened. She however sought relief by applying 
to a quack, who styled himself a ‘cancer doctor,” and he assured her 
that he could apply a plaster that would remove the cancer in twelve 
days, root and branch, without acting upon any other tissue than that 
of the cancer; and that, too, without giving much pain, and the appli- 
cation being entirely safe. The husband remonstrated against his mak- 
ing any application, unless a physician was called, and he made ac-’ 
quainted with the remedy to be applied. The husband was, however, 
overruled by his wife and her friends, and a blister was applied over the 
whole surface of the tumor. After vesication had taken place, the 
cuticle was removed, and a plaster applied containing upon its surface a 
finely-powdered substance of a white shining appearance. This plaster 
was applied on Saturday, at half past 5 o'clock in the afternoon, with 
directions to keep it on twelve hours. The patient suffered the most 
acute pain immediately after the plaster was applied, which she described 
being as severe as the actual cautery. At half past 7 o’clock the same 
evening she complained of a metallic taste in the mouth, nausea, griping 
pains in the stomach and bowels, soon attended with vomiting and vio- 
lent spasmodic action of the muscles. 

She remained in this condition until the following morning, eleven 
hours after the plaster had been applied. She then became so ill that 
the plaster was removed, a dose of laudanum given, and a physician sent 
for, who arrived at 11 o’clock the same morning, and found her in the 
following condition, viz., pulse 126, violent spasms, constriction of the 
muscles of the pharynx, burning sensation in the cesophagus, nausea 
and vomiting, cold extremities, the surface bathed with a cold perspira- 
tion, and great exhaustion. Anodynes were administered, sinapism$ 
applied, and some benefit seemed to be derived from the medicine for a 
time, but during the next night hiccough came on, and all the symptoms 
became aggravated, whicle continued much the same until Wednesday, 
at which time I was called in consultation with the attending physician, 
and upon examination found the patient with a small corded pulse, 105 
beats per minute, vomiting and hiccough, tender and tympanitic condition 
of the abdomen, tenesmus, with frequent discharges of a bloody and mu- 
cous character, the lower extremities drawn up in bed, mercurial fetor 
of the breath, gums ulcerated and spongy, submaxillary glands enlarged 
and tender, the surface of the body tumefied, with a mercurial erythema 


Spreading over it. The surface of the tumor presented a dark-colored 


slough, which had not extended very deep into its substance, but showed 
evident marks of some active corrosive agent having been applied. I 
gave it as my opinion that corrosive sublimate had been used as the 
agent to produce sloughing. The cancer doctor, up to this time, had 
refused to give to the attending physician or friends any information re- 
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lative to the substance he had applied. Upon further inquiry, I found 
that he wa in an adjoining room, where I found him somewhat alarmed 
about the safety of his patient. He immediately inquired of me, if I 
thought I could do anything to help Mrs. White. 1 told him I con- 
sidered it an extremely doubtful case, and in all probability it would 
terminate fatally. I however told him that if we knew precisely what 
he had applied, we would have a better opportunity of directing means 
to counteract its effects. He then told me he had applied corrosive sub- 
limate; and from his description of the quantity, there must have been 
at least one hundred grains applied to the blistered surface. I then 
asked him if he did not know that corrosive sublimate was a poison. He 
said he did not; that he had applied it to a great number of cancers, 
but never knew it to have such an effect before. 

Prompt and energetic means were made use of to allay the irritation 
and inflammation of the stomach and bowels; but all to no purpose. 
The patient died on the seventh day after the plaster was applied. 
Considerable excitement prevailed in the neighborhood about the case. 
The old doctor, however, explained to the satisfaction of some indi- 
viduals, by telling them that the roots of the cancer reached the heart, 
and that medicine, in following them out, produced death; otherwise he 
would have cured the patient. Others, however, not so easily duped, 
manifested a desire to have the old fellow arrested and brought to justice ; 
but he, having got wind of their movements, received twenty dollars of 
the one hundred he was to have if he cured the case, and decamped. 

Remarks.—The absorption of the corrosive sublimate in this case, 
producing so soon all the symptoms of poisoning from this substance, 
shows most clearly that the absorbents upon a recent blistered surface 
are very active indeed, and that medicines applied are readily taken 
into the system. Many agents act very promptly in this way, and can 
be beneficially used in cases, where the stomach cannot retain medicine. 
_ Laporte, Indiana, July 15th, 1848. Danie. Meeker, M.D. 


SUDDEN DEATH FROM PERFORATION OF THE STOMACH. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—I send you the following case of post-mortem, which is one of great 
interest to myself; and should you think it of sufficient value to lay 
before the readers of your Journal, it is at your disposal. It is one of 
sudden death from perforation of the stomach. 

The case is that of a respectable married lady of our city, about the 
middle period of life, and has had two children, who are both healthy. 
She was the patient of Dr. Briscoe, and I was simply invited to assist 
in the post-mortem. On Friday last, she went to bed as well as usual, 
and about 2 or 3 o'clock was seized with pain in the stomach. The 
doctor was sent for, but supposing it to be something of the same nature 
to which she was frequently subjected—to wit, colic—he did not visit 
her till morning, and prescribed in the mean time an anodyne campho- 
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rated mixture, which had always before been very prompt in giving 
immediate relief. On the next morning she was found to be suffering 
the most intense pain over the epigastric and umbilical regions. Her 
cries, it is said, could have been heard at least a square or two. Cup- 
ping was resorted to, and a dose of oil administered. This composed the 
whole of the treatment to her death, which occurred on the same day, 
at 5 o'clock. 

As she had applied for a divorce from her husband, at this time, 
and her death being so unexpectedly sudden, the family physician re- 
quested an examination, which was readily granted. 

Post-MORTEM, TWENTY-THREE Hours arrer Deatu.—Abdominal 
Cavity.—The abdomen was very tense, and on opening it a quantity 
of gas escaped from the cavity itself—the intestines, which were like- 
wise distended, not being touched by the incisions. The abdominal 
cavity also contained a quantity of fluid, which amounted to at least two 
pints. ‘This fluid was of a turbid, yellowish color, and had oil floating 
on its surface. The presence of oil immediately suggested a perforation 
somewhere in the stomach or bowels, and a very slight examination 
showed such was the fact, and that the stomach was the organ. Along 
the lesser curvature of the stomach, about two inches from the termina-— 
tion of the cesophagus, there was a circular opening about the size of a 
ten cent piece, having its margin, or circumference, smooth, regular, and 
thickened ; and immediately adjacent to and above the perforation, the 
whole structure of this part of the stomach, involving all its coats, was 
in a scirrhous condition. It resembled cartilage in appearance, and felt 
much like this structure under the knife. This scirrhous alteration was 
at least two inches in extent, and one inch in width. Some slight 
patches of inflainmation were seen in one or two points of the stomach, 
or its interior, with which exceptions the organ was otherwise healthy. 

Intestines—Both small and large, presented a highly inflammatory con- 
dition, throughout their whole extent, upon the peritoneal surface. The 
redness and congestion was very great, and, in the most depending parts, 
of a livid hue. 

The peritoneum lining the walls of the cavity, and the omentum ma- 
jus especially, showed equally this inflammatory state with the intestines. 

Liver—presented rather a pale and anemic appearance. 3) 

Ovaria.—Both right and left ovaria were covered with hydatids. 
Both were in a state of engorgement ; and both had perforations open- 
ing into the abdominal cavity. The perforation in the right was so 
large, that it would readily admit a small-sized playing marble into the 
cavity to which it conducted. Chest and head not examined, as the 
cause of death seemed fully evident without going further. , 

Remarks.—This case is peculiarly interesting—personally to the hus- 
band, as it satisfactorily relieved him of all suspicion—and, we think, 
most especially interesting to the medical profession, as it seems to involve 
the following point for reflection and more careful diagnosis. ‘The point is 
this—a fatal alteration of structure, gradually going on for a long time in 
the coats of the stomach, under the form of a scirrhaus ulceration, whose 
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symptoms were habitually masked by the symptoms of colic, were treated 
as such, and always with apparent relief. ‘ It should be stated, that the 
patient almost always had a slight uneasiness in the abdominal region, 
not sufficient, however, to require any particular treatment, till during 
her more violent attacks, which, as just stated, were generally promptly 
relieved by the ordinary treatment for colic. 

Not long since, we reported a case of insidious, fatal and unsuspected 
inflammation (till too late to correct it), also masked by all the usual 
symptoms of colic. A serious question, then, seems to present itself—Is 
it possible that real inflammation, in which the vascular capillary system 
is essentially concerned, can be so overwhelmed by a predominant ner- 
vous action as to defy detection? The two cases we have had the op- 
portunity of seeing and reporting, seem to affirm the fact, and to show 
the almost impossibility of a sufficiently early diagnosis to save the case. 
They also show the great and pressing necessity of physicians turning 
their attention more particularly to the real nature and character of colic, 
and that they should more frequently suspect it under a mask than 
otherwise, and that mask most commonly hiding a present and dangerous 
inflammation, which is stealthily though certainly going on. d 

But another very important reflection suggests itself from these cases. 
Do they not seem to confirm, very strongly, the idea of Bichat, that the 
capillary and general circulating systems are independent the one of the 
other? We mean (of course) so far only as any other organ or system 
may be said to be independent of each other, seeing that all parts 
of the body are, more or less, related with and dependent upon one 
another. We say that the independence of the two systems seems 
clearly confirmed by the pathological state of the two cases alluded to— 
for intense inflammation existed in the capillaries, while the pulse show- 
ed no deviation from the healthy action of the heart and arteries. 

In the case of perforation of the stomach—the whole contents of this 
organ, together with the oil administered on the day of death, having 
found an easy passage out into the abdominal cavity, it seems unneces- 
sary to state, very readily explains the intense inflammation presented by 
the intestines and peritoneum, together with the extreme pain that was 
endured. Yours, very respectfully, 

Baltimore, Md., July 25, 1848. W. R. Hanpy. 


IMPERFECT GESTATION. 


{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgics! Journal.} 


Tue following case has been, to me, one of some interest. I will detail it 
in as few words as possible, and if you think it will afford any to your 
readers, and is worthy a place in your Journal, please insert it. 

Mrs. H. K. L., et. 33, the mother of two children, but the subject of 
two abortions within the space of three years, first came under my ac- 
quaintance in January, 1848. She in By herself as pregnant, was in the 
enjoyment of comfortable health, and continued so until the fifth month 
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before anything peculiar was noticed in her case. The usual develop- 
ments took place—the uterus seemed about the natural size at this stage 
of gestation, but quickening had not yet taken place. As a matter of 
course, the patient became somewhat anxious, and, a few weeks after- 
wards, the same state of things continuing, came to me for advice and 
counsel. Thinking that an examination was demanded, it was proposed 
and permitted. ‘The abdominal muscles were found very flaccid, and 
through them the uterus could be felt with much distinctness, expanded 
and reaching to the umbilicus, but lying in the abdomen like a dead 
weight, and rolling from side to side with the motions of the body. She 
said she was growing smaller every day—had not felt the “tumor” in 
the bowels till within a few days. She was troubled with slight chills 
and coldness of the extremities, but considered herself “ pretty well.” 
Having satisfied myself that the “tumor” was the uterus impregnated, 
] advised her to avoid medication and let nature do her own work. She 
passed through the full term of gestation, and although husband and 
friends had pronounced her fully recovered from “ tumor” and “ preg- 
nancy,” was delivered of a foetus at the expected time. It had the ap- 
pearance of having had about four months growth as it regarded size ; 
but its external appearance was like an anatomical preparation long pre- 
served in alcohol. There were no signs of putrefaction, but evidences 
satisfactory to my mind that life had become extinct months before its 
birth. 

tes.—Are not such cases of rare occurrence in the experience 
of the profession? Can we imagine a semi-existence that should keep 
the foetus thus long from putrefaction ? H. D. R. 


Esser Co., N. Y., July, 1848. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, AUGUST 2, 1848. 


Ship Fever.— This disease is unusually fatal this summer. Such is 
the case here and elsewhere. There are not many cases in this city, but 
of the sick a great proportion die. An Irish family of fourteen persons 
arrived here last month from Canada. Some ten days ago the ship 
fever broke out among them, and they were removed to the pest house. 
Eight of the number have since died, and several of the remainder are 
sick. One is expected not to recover.” 

The above intelligence is from Rochester, N. Y. In the port of Boston, 
where emigrant vessels are constantly arriving, the improvement, upon 
last season, is of the most gratifying character. In fact, the cases arriving 
from sea are comparatively few, and principally confined to American ves- 
sels; while British ships, constituting a majority of those bringing immi- 
grants, scarcely exhibit a solitary patient, and did not even in the hotiest 
days of July. It is morally certain that the severe sanitary measures 
adopted by masters of foreign vessels, is the true course, since their method 
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of governing on the vogage secures a continuance of the degree of health 
with which they embarked. 

That the ship fever, as exhibited on shipboard, is due, mainly, to the de- 
teriorated atmosphere of the hold, is not to be questioned. It is surprising 
to see the accumulations of filth, ina single day, throughout the interior of 
an emigrant vessel—to notice the unwillingness of the passengers to remove 
a single offensive particle of filth, even from their own berths, unless 
driven to it by fear of the officers. A common kind of discipline is to de- 
prive them of water in the morning till the hold is thoroughly cleansed, by 
sweeping, washing and airing. But repeated instances have been pointed 
out to us, where they have suffered as long as their physical strength would 
endure, before decaplying with a request so reasonable as that of making 
themselves comfortable. Smoking the hold with the vapor of tar, daily, 
and thus actually driving the passengers on deck, has succeeded awd 
well, among other contrivances, for keeping the apartments below dec 
in a condition to support life. Of all the spirit-wearing duties belonging 
to humanity, the management of an emigrant ship, freighted with two or 
three hundred ignorant, careless, half-fed, and politically oppressed Euro- 
pean steerage passengers, is the most vexatious. Those ship masters only 
who manifest the most determined activity in enforcing their rules in re- 
gard to personal cleanliness on the voyage, are successful in landing their 
charge in safety and health in American ports. If a relaxation of dis- 
cipline is allowed in a single instance, there is no way of successfully ob- 
viating the nuisance afterwards, and disease and death are the inevitable 
accompaniments. 

Under the operations of the new law, successfully carried through Con- 
gress by Mr. Grinnell, of Massachusetts, the scourge that has swept thou- 
sands on shipboard to a premature grave, will be much abated, Vessels 
cannot now be as crowded with human beings as they have been, to the dis- 
grace of the nation which drives its inhabitants in such numbers to the 
new world as to constitute an unparalleled epoch in the history of civiliza- 
tion. Ventilation, food of a better quality, and conveniences altogether su- 
perior to any known to the modern trade of transportation, are required by 
the newact. Weare fully expecting that the expensive hospital establish- 
ments, which were hastily organized for the temporary accommodation of 
the miserable, sickly creatures who have been thrown upon the charities 
of the inhabitants of the seaboard, will lose their distinctive importance, 
and finally be discontinued. If this happy idea is realized, it will prove 
conclusively that wise legislation is as necessary for the health of a com. 
munity, as for the political rights of the people, 


Sectarianism in Medicine,—From the New York Observer of July 24th, 
the following paragraph is taken :— 

“ The Freeman’s Journal of last week (Bishop Hughes’s paper) advises 
its readers, as the only safe rule, to ‘employ none other as a physician 
than a man who is a Catholic and who attends to the duties of his re- 
ligion.’ Had any protestant press recommended such a practice, we 
should have heard loud cries of intolerance and persecution.” 

It is very common in New England to practise upon a similar system, 
We know practitioners who have the patronage of certain orthodox socie- 
lies, and others who prescribe almost exclusively for the Baptists, or Unitas 
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rians. In fact, very many have decided upon establishing themselves in a 
particular town or village, because they relied upon the sectarian influence 
that would be exerted in theirfavor. If Catholics are doing the same thing, 
which is probably customary where large numbers of that communion re- 
side, they but pursue a course that has been followed, but without any 
very good reason, among other denominations. Whenever the spirit of 
sectarian exclusiveness is carried so far that a physician of a different creed 
cannot be tolerated on account of his religious belief, however elevated his 
moral position, or skilful his practice, men of common sense will be 
very likely to rebuke it—and more will be lost by bigotry than by the 
freest toleration. Physicians ought not, nor do they, we believe, ever 
allow their predilections for patients of one faith over those of another to 
influence them, when called to the bed-side of a patient. If people who 
seek their advice and services choose to employ those who harmonize with 
them in matters of religious opinion, to the exclusion of all others, there 
can be nc strong objection to it, in this free country, although it is very 
certain that in carrying this doctrine of exclusion to its fullest extent, some 
very stupid and ignorant fellows will have excellent business. 


New Medical College in Kentucky.—Through various channels it comes 
to us, that another medical school is contemplated in Kentucky; and, fur- 
ther, that Louisville is the locality fixed upon. An application, it is said, 
was made, or is about to be made, to the legislature, for a charter. If the 
petitioners succeed, there will be no excuse for not having well educated 
physicians in that commonwealth, as those who will have chairs in the in- 
stitution must not be second rate men. The Medical College which has 
been many years established in the city of Louisville, exercises a wide- 
spread influence in the West, and there must be an uncommon concentra- 
tion of talent, learning, skill and tact for lecturing in the forthcoming facul- 
ty, to sustain a new school under the eaves of the oldone. But as com- 
petition tends to the development of the resources of genius, we may anti- 
cipate a brilliant light of science on the banks of the Ohio, that will shine 
with increasing splendor through ages yet to come. 


Accommodations for the Insane.—‘‘The memorial of Miss Dix, pre- 
sented to the Senate recently, asking an appropriation of land for an asy- 
lum for the incurable insane poor in the United States, has not been acted 
on yet. The benevolent proposition originates with this eminent benefac- 
tress of that unfortunate class, and is truly worthy of the consideration of 
Congress.” 

Should Congress legisiate on this subject? Asylums are now quite 
numerous in the States, and gradually increasing, and it seems legitimately 
to belong to them to provide for the unfortunate Junatics within their own 
territorial jurisdiction. Should the government assume the responsibility 
of creating an establishment for the class referred to in the memorial, pro- 
digious efforts would be made to empty local hospitals into the great na- 
tional reservoir of insanity. So well do towns and corporations understand 
practical economy, that the more they could slide off of their hands on to 
the United States, the better, as it would relieve them of a portion of taxa- 
tion, However commendable the philanthropic exertions of Miss Dix may 
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be considered, and we honor her for untiring manifestations of christian 
regard for those who are bereft of reason, whose cause she is unceasingly 
pleading, we are fully persuaded that no such provision as she contem- 
plates in the petition, is either constitutional or necessary. If there are 
soldiers or sailors who have lost their reason while in the service of their 
country, it would devolve upon Congress to make ample provision for their 
comfort; but to create a mammoth hospital, into which the States might 
send their incurable insane, would soon become an instrument with adroit, 
designing politicians, for disturbing rather than quieting the peace of the 
country. 


Philosophy and Claims of Hom@opathy.—A popular lecture by L. D. 
Fleming, M.D., on the subject of homeopathy, presents a digest of many 
of the absurdities connected with the progress of medicine and surgery, 
which are arrayed as proofs that opposition to homeopathy may also be 
one of these professional absurdities. For example, Harvey lost both repu- 
tation and business in consequence of discovering the circulation of the 
blood. Paré invented the present method of tying arteries in amputation, 
instead of plunging the bleeding stump into a kettle of boiling pitch. He, 
too, was nearly ruined by his professional brethren, for an innovation upon 
the good old styptic processes which had become venerable by age. The 
first physician who prescribed cantharides internally, was thrown into pri- 
son by a warrant from the President of the College of Physicians. Dr. 
Jenner’s persecutions, in consequence of introducing vaccination, belong to 
modern history, and therefore require no elucidation. In short, it has been 
the fate of discoverers, according to Dr. F., in the learned but uncertain 
science of medicine, to have been objects of hatred, distrust and fiendish 
annoyance to those who belonged to the profession of medicine, and who 
professed to be influenced by unbounded benevolence in ministering to the 
sick and afflicted. 

Now we have invariably felt perfectly good natured towards these gen- 
tlemen homeopathists, who would fain have all the outside barbarians be- 
lieve they are wickedly and shamefully maltreated by the old school phy- 
sicians. And that is not all. In the fulness of our liberality, we would not 
only listen patiently to all they have to say, but gladly avail ourselves of 
any blessings which may be at their disposal. There is no kind of paral- 
lelism, however. between their condition and the condition of Ambrose 
Paré, Harvey, Groenvelt and Jenner. They actually discovered some- 
thing ; while these latter-day medical saints stand upon the baseless sha- 
dow of a vision, and yet are perpetually courting persecution that they 
may die martyrs. We are open to conviction, and stand ready to embrace 
all that is claimed for homeopathy, the moment our understanding is 
couvinced ; but thus far, in our humble opinion, the imagination and a 
carefully-regulated diet have accomplished all that the most successful 
disciple of Hahnemann can justly claim as the result of his practice. 


Registration of Deaths.—‘* Regulations and statistical nosology, compris- 
ing the causes of death, alphabetically arranged, for the purposes of the 
registration office, in Great Britain.” This is an interesting and compact 
pamphlet, the system of which might be copied to great advantage in this 
country. The Registrar-General, George Graham, Esq., has arranged 
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diseases with reference to obtaining every shade in the symptoms of a fatal 
termination of sickness, so that the physician has nothing more to do than 
refer to his printed nomenclature—and when he recognizes the term ex- 
pressive of the cause of the patient’s death, transmit it to the proper officer, 
and thus a system of registration is accomplished, of the highest value to 
science and humanity. There seems to be an unaccountable repugnance 
in New England to facilitate these inquiries, and hence legislation is inope- 
rative, and will continue so till an enlightened public sentiment more gene- 
rally prevails on the subject. 


Etherization in Childbirth.—A volume, illustrated by five hundred and 
thirty cases, by Walter Channing, M.D., of Boston, announced some 
months since, as in a state of preparation, is now passing through the 
press, and will soon be published. 


Medical Miscellany.—A negro died recently in Virginia, at the age of 
117, having never been sick a day.—Dysentery is becoming extensively 
prevalent, and has its origin, in a measure, in the use of new and imper- 
fectly ripened fruits. At Chicopee, Mass., bowel complaints have as- 
sumed an alarming form—four persons having died in the same house.— 
Dates up to July Ist have been received from St. Petersburg—giving the 
following statistical account of the progress of the cholera to that period. 
Intelligent persons appear to have confidence in the resources of medicine, 
and the general alarm is evidently subsiding :—Remaining sick from last 
bulletin, 1459; new cases, 719; cured, 41; dead, 356. The disease has 
manifestly less intensity this year; it is more easily avoided, and the 
cures are more numerous. The victims are among the poorer classes, who 
will not abstain from green fruits aad vegetables.—One person dies ever 
nine minutes, a victim to intemperance, in Great Britain, says a Jate publi- 
cation. —Mr. Burdell’s Tobacco and Health Almanac for 1849, is an anomaly 
in literature as well as science, He re-heralds the old Grahamite folly, 
that salt ought not to be used, and he reiterates the doctrine of Mr. Dou- 
bleday, that persons living on a low diet, propagate their species more suc- 
cessfully than the full fed. All this is in keeping with the bran-bread ar- 
guments once much relished in New England.—The University of Prague 
has conferred the honorary title of academic doctors (probably answering 
to our LL.D.) on several foreign scientific men, amongst whom we find 
Berzelius, Humboldt, Liebig, Grimm, Hermann, Arago, Brown, Drs. Fara- 
day and Buckland, .&c. 


Marriep,—John W. Welch, M.D., of New Hartford. Conn., to Miss E. M. Bell. 


Dirp,—In Pawtucket, Mass., Dr. James M. Kennedy, 26.—At Burlington, N. J., Dr. N. W. 
Cole, 72, a leading physician of the place for fifly years. 


Report of Deaths in Boston—for the week ending July 29th, 101—Males, 42—females, 59.— 

Sullborn, 3. Of consumption, 9—disease of the bowels, ji>-dinantety, 13—cholera morbus, 1— 

cholera infantum, 8—typhus fever, 2—scarlet fever, 2—bilious fever, 1—smallpox, 2—disease 

of the heart, 2—disease of the brain, 1—infantile, 6—dropsy, ]—dropsy on the brain, 3—ery- 

iy 2—teething, 4—convulsions, 2—accidental, 2—canker, 1—burns, 1—sudden, 1—apo- 
xy, l1—hooping cough, 1—marasmus, 2—cancer, 2—palsy, 1—drowned, 1—croup, 1. 
Under 5 years, 61—between 5 and 20 years, 8—between 20 and 40 years, 16—between 40 

years, 8—over 60 years, 8. 
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23 Medical Intelligence. 


Hypochondria Politica in Germany.—Dr. Bruck, of Osnaburg, has just 
published, in Casper’s Wochenschrift, a very interesting paper under the 
above title. The doctor gives a vivid description of the morbid effects of 
the recent violent political commotions in Prussia on a considerable portion 
of the population, which he contends had been previously the subjects of 
a kind of epidemic anemia. In such constitutions late events had engen- 
dered a hypochondria nervosa, the result of the reflex action of violent 
emotions on different parts of the economy. The principal symptoms were, 
great paleness, anxious countenance, restlessness, and the skin inclined to 
constant moisture; cold extremities, diarrhea, thirst, and white tongue. 
Appetite bad, except when excited by a stimulating diet ; propensity for 
ardent spirits ; copious discharge of pale urine in women, stoppage of the 
menstrual flux, increase of fluor albus, want of sleep, oppressive dreams, 
and general emaciation. Dr. Bruck adds a few reflections, among which 
we extract the following :— Twenty-one years ago I mentioned, in a me- 
moir on psychical medicine, that the numerous cases of hypochondria in 
our country among the higher and middle classes, were mamly owing to 
the want of interest in public affairs, and the total absence of a co-operation 
between the citizens and the state. It is now evident that I was right, for 
the peculiar effects which the late political changes have produced, and 
from the nervousness with which we watch the events, prove that we have 
become more or less hypochondriacal. We are afraid of public life ; all 
news of a political nature, which, amongst more advanced nations, are 
quietly discussed, has with us an immediate effect on the ganglionic sys- 
tem, frightens and unnerves us; the appetite disappears, sleep is disturbed, 
and the train of symptoms above mentioned make their appearance.” —Lon- 
don Lancet. 


Lamps withou! Smoke.—As it is notorious that the gases resulting from 
the combustion of lamp oil are prejudicial to health, we are induced, in a 
hygienic point of view, to extract from the Journal de Chimie de Médicale 
the following account of a process by which the inventor asserts that smoke 
is avoided. Make a saturated solution of common salt, dip your wick into 
it, and allow it todry thoroughly. Mix afterwards the saline solution with 
oil, taking equal parts of each; agitate briskly for some time, let the mix- 
ture rest until all the oil has risen to the surface, and decant the latter, 
which is then fit to be used with the wick prepared in the manner above 
mentioned. The author states that the flame is more brilliant, and that it 
lasts longer than that produced from common oil, besides giving no smoke. 


How to make Leeches Bite.—Dr. Rennes, of Bergerac, advises that the 
leeches should be put for an instant into very weak wine-and-water, the 
better for being a little warm, just before applying them ; no sooner are 
they laid on the part than even the most sluggish pierce the skin instantly; 
those even that had been for a short time before used, immediately attach 
themselves. In the Hotel Dieu, the practice is to wring a linen cloth out 
of undiluted wine, and wrap the leeches in it for a few moments.—Journal 
de Médecine. | 


An Eastern Fancy.—It is said that the sultan has ordered a cask of — 


chloroform for the use of the seraglio. Certain people suspect that this 
substance is likely to supersede the sack and string.—London Lancet. 
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